the-flaic!, which, was thus forced to ascend along the     Chap.
axis of the tube.    Having reached the top of the tube,
the particles gave out part of their caloric, became spe-
cifically heavier, and tumbled in their turn to the bot-
tom.
As these internal motions of fluids can only be dis~
covered by mixing with them bodies of the same spe-
cific  gravity with themselves,  and as there is hardly
&ny substance of the same.specific gravity with water
^vhich is not soluble in it, Count Rumford had recourse
to the following ingenious method of ascertaining whe-
ther that fluid also followed the same law*    The speci-
fic gravity of water is increased considerably by dissol-
ving any salt in it; he added, therefore, potash to water
till its specific gravity was exactly equal to that of am-*
Tber, a substance but very little heavier than pure wa-
ter.    A number of small pieces of amber were then
mixed with tin? solutiop, and the whole put into a glass
globe wi^h a long neck, which, on being heated and
exposed to cool, exhibited exactly the saine phenomena
-with the other fluids*    A change  of temperature, a-
mounting only to a very few degrees^ was sufficient to
set the .currents a-flowjng 51 and a motion might at any
time be produced by applying a hot of a cold body to
any part of the vessel.   When a hot body was applied^
that  part of the fluid nearest it ascended 5 but it de-
scended on the application of a cold body,
These observations naturally led Count Rumford to
examine whether the heating and cooling of fluids be
iiot very much retarded by every thing which diminishes
the fluidity of these bodies* He took a large linseed-
oil thermometer with a copper bulb and glass tube ;
the bulb was placed exactly in the centre of a brass cy-
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